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MADAME FLORENCE WINN. > 


EnpDowED by nature with a fine voice and an artistic 
temperament, Florence Winn -had, in childhood, the 
aivantage of having those gifts carefully trained and 
cultivated. In her home she was surrounded by everything 
necessary to promote the growth of musical knowledge. 
Her father, the late lamented Mr. William Winn, was a 
vicar choral of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a gentleman of Her 
Majesty's Chapels Royal. Not only was he a prominent 
member of the choirs of those establishments, but also a 
popular singer in the concert-room, as well as a successful 
teacher of the vocal art. To the musical education of his 
children he paid the greatest attention. Happily, his 
eldest daughter, Florence, was in possession of talents 
which afforded him scope for the exercise of his skill as 
aninstructor. So rapid was her progress that he had not 
very long to wait before he was enabled to say she was 
sufficiently prepared to make an appearance in public. 

At that time Mr. Winn was employed in London and 
the provinces in giving lectures on old English music, 
and his daughter, Florence, was very properly chosen to 
assist in the vocal illustrations. Her voice, which had 
then developed into a full toned contralto, was eminently 
suitable to the interpretation of ballads, a class of 
music in which Mr. Winn himself was a distinguished 
exponent. Generally speaking the débutante tries to 
astonish her auditors with a display of fioriture, instead 
of appealing to their feelings by the recital of a touching 
ballad, That Miss Winn was wise in adopting the 
latter course her success abundantly testified. 

At the age of twenty Miss Winn married and retired 
into private life; three years later, at the death of her 
husband, she re-entered the profession. Since then she 
has been singing with success at the Albert Hall in 
concerts of the Royal Choral Society, as well as in per- 
formances given by the leading provincial societies. In 
1888 Madame Florence Winn was appointed a professor 
of singing at the Guildhall School, of Music, and also at 
the Metropolitan School of Music. 








CURRENT NOTES. 


Mapame Patey’s farewell of the London public will 
take place on Tuesday, December 12th, at a concert to be 
given by her in St. James’s Hall. On that occasion she 
will be assisted by many eminent artists. The renowned 
contralto will go on tour early in the new year, when she 
will, at concerts held in the more important towns, bid 
farewell to her faithful friends and ardent admirers in the 
provinces. Before retiring to her future home at Falmouth, 


— Patey will pay a professional visit to South 
rica. 


Dr. JoacHiM will soon start on a tour in Germany. He 
will be accompanied by the pianist, Herr Eugene D’ Albert, 
4man who, to his sorrow, had the misfortune to be born in 
Britain. In November Dr. Joachim’s quartet party will 
play at concerts in Belgium and Holland. About the end 
of January the great violinist will renew acquaintance with 
his London friends, and, after fulfilling his engagement 
with Mr, Arthur Chappell, he purposes to give a series of 
concerts in Paris. 

* * * 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Percy Palmer, 

Which took place on the 18th of August. Mr, Palm 





was the husband of the well-known soprano, Madame 
Annie Marriott. 
*,* 

In the existing dearth of good music in the Metropolis 
the resumption of Promenade Concerts is undoubtedly 
acceptable. The aims of Mr. Cowen, the conductor, are 
understood to be commendably ambitious, and it is only 
reasonable to suppose that he will have the full support of 
the manager, Mr. Farley Sinkins, who, so far as public 
performances are concerned, has yet his spurs to win. A 
satisfactory beginning was made on the 12th ult., when 
the only fault of the programme was its extreme length. 
Evidently an attempt was made to accomplish the 
extremely difficult feat of pleasing everybody, but happily 
a superior order of composition was in the ascendant. 
Those who are inclined to regard these concerts from a 
lofty standpoint of course do not hold in great favour the 
vocal dance pieces with their posse of children choralists, 
in more or less fanciful, and always showy costumes, but 
such displays appear to have admirers, who, though small 
in numbers, are strong in assertion, and no particular 
fault could be found with the examples submitted on the 
present occasion. Both Messrs. Locknane and Lorraine’s 
trifles had swinging tunefulness, and the dresses were 
bright—nothing more was required. 


A competent band, including several well - known 
principals, has been got together. No difficulty was, 
therefore, experienced in the performance of Beethoven’s 
majestic Leonora overture—a musical drama in itself; 
of the overture to Tannhduser; of an excerpt from 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream music; and of 
a couple of movements from Délibes’ Coppelia ballet. The 
accompaniments to a lengthy violin concerto by Saint- 
Saéns—the solo part sustained with much spirit by 
M. Ysaye—were also rendered with care and precision. 
Vocal solos were: contributed by Madame Giulia Valda, 
Miss Marian McKenzie, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Ben 
Davies, and others, and Mr. Cowen conducted with his 
wonted judgment. 


The first ‘classical night,” on Wednesday, the 16th, 
was a disappointment, inasmuch as the scheme was 
wanting in thoroughness. From the anticipatory announce- 
ments there was reason to hope that this branch of the 
enterprise would be as liberal in idea and realisation as it 
was in the time of Alfred Mellon, when a symphony, a 
concerto, and a couple of classical overtures were not 
deemed excessive. But there was no such “ Philharmonic 
programme” on the 16th. Apparently it was thought 
that the claims of classicality would be satisfied with the 
fragments known as the “ Unfinished Symphony” of 
Schubert, and with one of Liszt’s Hungarian pieces. 
True, some vocal morceaux and Max Bruch’s violin 
Fantasia on Scottish airs (for the exhibition of M. Ysaye’s 
executive powers) were also in the first part, and were 
warmly applauded. It was not, however, with a series of 
miscellanies interspersing two or three recognised master- 
ro that the term “classical night’ was bestowed upon 

romenade Concerts either at Covent Garden or elsewhere. 


THERE is some talk of producing Mr. Cowen’s opera 
Signa at the Dal Verme, in Milan, on the 2oth November. 
So many postponements of this work have, however, taken 
place since the conversion to other purposes of Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte’s English Opera House that congratulations to the 
composer had better be deferred until Signor Sonzogno’s 
arrangements are more definite. As Mr. Cowen for 
several months waited fruitlessly at Genoa and Milan 
last winter for the performance of his new opera, he 
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does not purpose paying another visit of long duration to 
the Continent, more particularly as it is proposed to 
present Signa in London next summer. 


_ Mr. Cowen is, of course, due in Norwich the first week 
in October to conduct at the triennial festival his cantata 
The Water Lily, which he withdrew from Leeds last 
autumn. The libretto is founded upon Wordsworth’s 
‘“‘ Egyptian Maid,” and closely follows the action of the 
poem. The cantata is laid out in a prologue and four 
scenes, the last being the lists for the tournament at Usk, 
whither Ina, the Eastern Princess, is brought in a state 
of unconsciousness by Merlin, and is restored by a touch of 
Sir Galahad’s hand. This work is appointed for the close 
of the festival (Friday night, the 6th), and the solos are 
given into the safe keeping of Madame Albani, Madame 
Marian McKenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Bantock 
Pierpoint, and Mr. Norman Salmond—as strong a cast 
as could be desired. 


*,* 

THE composer of oe is not the only musician doomed 
of late to have his plans completely changed. During 
August, Dr. Mackenzie was to have Leuten for Chicago 
to conduct his new pastoral oratorio Bethlehem (words by 
Mr. Joseph Bennett), at the World’s Fair, for which it 
had been DA reserved. He intended to conduct four 
concerts of his own works, two of which were to be 
orchestral, and had volunteered to give two extra concerts 
made up of the works of British composers. But the 
musical season has been so bad in Chicago that a few 
weeks ago Dr. Mackenzie received a telegram asking him 
to cancel all engagements. So Bethlehem will not, after 


all, be first heard outside the land of itsbirth. The intro- 
duction of Dr. Mackenzie’s oratorio will now be through 
the medium of the Royal Choral Society, under Sir Joseph 
Barnby, at the Albert Hall, during the coming season. 
. 
. 


Mr. Epwarp GERMAN, who has composed his second 
symphony (in A minor) for the Norwich Festival, has been 
commissioned by Mr. Beerbohm Tree to prepare an 
overture, enty’actes, and incidental music for Mr. Henry 
A. Jones’s new play, The Tempter, to be produced at the 
Haymarket Theatre very shortly. Mr. German is no 
novice at this kind of labour. Several years before he wrote 
the incidental music for Mr. Henry Irving’s revival of 
King Henry VIII. at the Lyceum, he penned the 
striking accompanying strains to Mr. Richard Mansfield’s 
version of King Richard III. at the Globe. 

*.* 


« 

THE Worcester Musical Festival will begin on Tuesday, 
September 12th, under the corductorship of Mr. Hugh 
Blair, for some time assistant to Mr. William Done, the 
veteran organist, born in “ the faithful city” in 1815, and 
appointed to the cathedral.in 1844. At the preceding 
gathering in 1890, the bdton was in the hands of Mr. 
Charles Lee Williams, the Gloucester organist. This 
will be the r7oth meeting of the three choirs of Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester, for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of the clergy of the three dioceses. Contrary 
to the policy pursued in 1887, when Mr. Cowen’s Ruth 
was for the first time presented, and in 1890, when 
Professor ri offered his Repentance of Nineveh, no 
— novelty employing all the musical resources 
will be submitted. The only new work will be an 
“ Orchestral Piece,” specially composed by Dr. Hubert 
Parry, and which is assigned to the one secular evening 
concert held in the Public Hall. The remainder of the 
proceedings will take place in the cathedral. Here there 
will be a grand opefiing service on Sunday, the roth, with 
full chorus and orchestra. Mendelssohn’s setting of 
Psalm cxiv. and Mozart’s “ Glory, Honour, Praise, and 
Power” (Motet No. 3) have been chosen as anthems, and 
after a sermon from the Dean the band will render 
Mackenzie’s Benedictus and the glorious final move- 
ment of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony. The orchestral 
rehearsal in London is fixed for the 7th, and two days 
(the oth and rrth) are to be devoted to full rehearsals at 
Worcester. 


Elijah will commence the series of oratorios on Tuesday, 
the 12th, and for the evening there are Beethoven’s 





———__ 


Seventh Symphony and Handel’s Israel in Egypt. On 
the Wednesday morning Bach’s Mass in B minor will be 
performed as at Leeds last year, the parts for oboi d’amore 
and for the old long German trumpets being played upon 
reproductions of the original instruments. The secular 
concert is fixed for the evening, when the first part of the 
programme will begin with Herr Fischer’s symphonic 
poem, ‘Gretchen im Dom,” and the second with Dr. 
Parry’s new work already referred to. Schubert’s “ Un- 
finished Symphony ” is also in the list. Thursday brings, 
in the morning, Dr. Parry’s ¥ob (conducted by himself) 
and The Last $udgment, and in the evening Brahms’s 
German Requiem and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise. For Friday morning, according to time- 
honoured custom, there is the Messiah, and in the evening 
a grand closing service by the three choirs. The 
principal soloists are Mdmes. Albani and Belle Cole, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, the Misses Anna Williams and Hilda Wilson, 
Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Edwin Houghton, Watkin Mills, 
Brereton, and Plunket Greene. The band is to be led by 
Mr. Burnett, and the organ work will be shared by Messrs. 
G. R. Sinclair (Hereford), Lee Williams, and Holloway. 
* * 


* 

Proressor STANFORD’s opera The Veiled Prophet was 
so favourably received recently at Covent Garden that 
there is a possibility of Sir Augustus Harris next season 
producing the same composer’s Savonarola, given in 
Hamburg in 1884, and played by a German company in 
London the same year. The comparative simplicity of 
The Veiled Prophet to later works from the same pen was 
a pleasant surprise to the majority of its English listeners, 

*.* 


A comic opera has come from an unexpected source, 
Dr. Mackenzie has completed, with the exception of certain 
orchestral details, a light work to a libretto by Mr. B.C. 
Stephenson, and it will probably be heard in London next 
spring. 

*,* 

Tue Blue Book recently issued by the Education 
Department contains amongst other things the report of 
Sir John Stainer on the musical work which is being done 
in the training colleges for schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses in England and Wales. To this report Sir 
John adds the following remarks on the general progress 
of music in elementary schools: ‘ At last there seems to 
be a general movement towards providing school children 
with a better type of music. It appears to be a fixed 
notion among some persons that the interest of children 
can only be concentrated on something that is positively 
silly. In music, “at all events, this is a fatal creed; a 
school song thoroughly taught and learnt becomes a 
companion for life. It is therefore of the highest import- 
ance that these compulsory companions should exercise 
a good influence, not a bad one. Music, good and easy, 
can be found, and is now being issued for use in schools, 
and it is to be hoped that in future children leaving school 
will carry away with them the cherished memory of many 
beautiful melodies which they will always recall with 
pleasure.” 

*,* 

Tue Scottish Orchestra Company, formed for the 
purpose of providing able executants of instrumental 
works of the highest class, has issued its prospectus ot 
the series of concerts to be given during the forthcoming 
winter at Glasgow. In order to secure proficiency the 
band, consisting of seventy-six members, will meet daily 
for two weeks before commencing dutiesin public. These 
pretiminary meetings will be devoted entirely to rehearsals 
with the conductor, Herr Georg Henschel, of the most 
important and elaborate of the pieces down for perform: 
ance. The season will extend over fivemonths. ‘Twenty- 
seven orchestral concerts will be held in St. Andrew's 
Hall, and six chamber concerts in the Queen’s Rooms. 
Amongst the leading artists engaged are Lady Hallé, 
M. Paderewski, Dr. Joachim, and Sefior Sarasate. 

*.* 

At the Annual Meeting held in St. James’s Hall, Mrs. 
Threlfall in a most gracious manner took the leading patt 
in the ceremony of awarding the prizes to succ 
students of the Royal Academy of Music. To Mt 
Hermann F, Léhr was awarded the Charles Lucas silver 
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medal ; to Miss Llewela Davies, the medal of the Musicians’ 
Company; to Mr. Reginald Brophy, the Parepa-Rosa 
gold medal ; to Miss Lilias Pringle, the Sterndale Bennett 
rize; to Miss Mary Thomas, the Llewellyn Thomas gold 
medal; to Mr. F. W. Read, the Heathcote Long prize; 
to Miss G. M. E. Hall, the Bonamy Dobree prize; to 
Mr. T. James, the Evill prize; to Mr. S. Sczepanowski, 
the Santley prize; to Miss L. E. Hands, the Sainton 
Dolby prize; to Mr. A. Walenn, the Leslie Crotty prize ; 
to Miss F. Bethell, the Ruston memorial prize; and to 
Miss J. C. Betts, the Louise Hopkins memorial prize. 


THERE were great rejoicings on Tuesday, August rst, 
at Hassendean, Tulse Hill, whither some two hundred 
fiends of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lloyd repaired to 
celebrate the silver wedding of the happy pair, 
and at the same time to offer congratulations 
to the great tenor on his safe return from America. 
Happily, it was at once seen that he had come back in 
perfect health. That he had been specially prosperous in 
his undertaking was not readily discerned, so modestly 
does he at all times bear his honours. But it needed no 
sign from him to make known the successes he achieved at 
Chicago, as the Press had already proclaimed them to the 
world. 


On arriving home Mr. Lloyd found the grounds of 
Hassendean laid out in festive style. It was indeed a 
happy thought on the part of his wife to fix the celebration 
of their silver wedding on the day following his return. 
The arrangements made for her garden party were truly 
admirable. In the tennis-court members of the Grenadier 
Guards band were stationed to enliven the company with 
cheerful and vigorous strains ; and as darkness was falling 
upon the pretty scene the whole place was illuminated 
with lamps which well-nigh turned nightintoday. Every 
bush and tree of the garden was glowing with brilliant 
colour, and the lawn beyond fringed with flame, while in 
the distance fiery words of ‘‘ Welcome” dazzled the eye, 
The artistic work of Mr. Brock, of Crystal Palace fame, 
was now and again threatened by gathering clouds with 
disaster ; but the rain keeping off awhile, the youthful 
members of the company were by the light of the lamps 
seen “merrily dancing on the green.” During the 
evening Mr. N. Vert in hearty terms proposed the toast— 
health and happiness to the host and hostess. 


*, * 


THE National Eisteddfod of Wales was in the first 
week of last month held at Pontypridd, where a pavilion 
capable of accommodating twenty thousand visitors had 
been erected. For the preliminary Gorsedd, however, a 
picturesque eminence, known as the Rocking Stone, had 
been chosen, and thither at an early hour on Tuesday, 
August 1st, the bards, headed by the Archdruid Clwydfardd, 
resorted. Ascending the Logan Stone the venerable chief, 
unsheathing the sword of office, cried aloud, ‘A oes 
Heddwch” (‘Is it Peace”), to which the bards within 
the magic circle responded, ‘‘ Heddwch” (‘* Peace”); and 
thereupon the leader, returning the sword to the scabbard, 
read the proclamation declaring that the Eisteddfod about 
to be held was the national festival for 1893. After 
penillion singing by Eos Dar the procession was reformed 
and the bards marched to the pavilion. 


When Lord Tredegar, the president of the day, opened 
the proceedings there were but few present to listen to 
his admirable address. But though oratory abounds at an 
Eisteddfod, the interest of the public is centred in the 
musical competitions. Unfortunately there was no com- 
Petition for the orchestral prize of £50, as the Cardiff 
Orchestral Society was the only body of instrumentalists 
that put in an appearance. Mendelssohn’s overture to 
Ruy Blas, the test piece chosen, was played by the 
members of the Society in a manner which called forth 
commendations from the adjudicator, Wr. A.C. Mackenzie. 
There was, however, a contest for the prize of £70 for the 
best choral performance of Macfarren’s “* O Give Thanks,” 
the award being given to the Llanelly Society. Miss 
Daisy Jones, Miss May John, Miss Gertie Drinkwater, 





and Miss Annie Bowen were also winners of prizes. In 
the evening a concert was held in the pavilion. 


Sir David Evans was the president on Wednesday 
morning, when upwards of 17,000 visitors were present, 
the chief attraction being the great choral competition. 
Six choirs were engaged in earnest rivalry for the prize of 
two hundred guineas, the test pieces being the “ Dies 
Ire,” from Cherubini’s Requiem, and a Welsh composi- 
tion by T. Stephens. On this occasion the choirs were 
accompanied by the Eisteddfod orchestra, led by Mr. 
Theo. Carrington. This was quite an innovation, as 
hitherto the accompaniments, when played at all, were 
performed on the pianoforte or harmonium. By the way, 
would it not be better in future to favour the Society which 
provides its own orchestra, or to award the prize to the best 
singers of unaccompanied music? Dr. Mackenzie decided 
in favour of the Rhymney choir, while the Cardiff choir 
was allotted the second prize of £50. During the 
intervals between the performances of the several choirs 
the vast audience sang Welsh hymn tunes with a truly 
magnificent effect. Another interesting contest was that 
in which three orchestral bands were striving for the prize 
of fifty guineas for the best rendering of Haydn’s 
Symphony, No. 5. Dr. Mackenzie awarded the prize to 
the Aberdare band, and the second prize of five guineas 
to the Merthyr band. Amongst the native artists who 
took part in the evening concert were Miss Eleanor Rees, 
Mr. ten Davies, Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, Mr. Frederick 
Griffiths, and Mr. John Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia). 


Lord Swansea, the president on Thursday morning, 
declared, in his address, his disbelief in “evolution.” To 
make such a statement required more than ordinary 
courage, seeing the work of evolution going on so surely in 
the musical branch of the Eisteddfod. There was a ladies’ 
choral competition, the test piece being Randegger’s 
** Chorus of Handmaidens.’”’ The first prize was awarded 
to the Rhondda Female Choir, and the second to the 
Caerleon Choir. Handel’s oratorio, Israel in Egypt, was 
performed in the evening. 


Lord Windsor occupied the presidential chair on Friday 
morning, when an exciting contest took place for the prize 
of £50, offered for the best rendering by a male choir of 
“The War Horse” (D. Jenkins) and “The Tyrol” 
(Ambroise Thomas). There were six competing choirs, 
the prize being awarded to the Rhondda Glee Society, and 
the second prize of £15 to the Treorky Society. The 
proceedings at the pavilion terminated on Friday evening 
with a concert of Welsh music. It must be added that 
the Gorsedd conferred upon Dr. A. C. Mackenzie its 
highest musical degree. Henceforth the Principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music will be known in Cymru as 
Pencerdd Alban. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of Tue Lute. 


S1r,—May I venture to point out that the appeal made 
by Mr. Henry Russell in support of the project of estab- 
lishing a fund to defray the cost of a testimonial to Sir 
Augustus Harris, is solely directed to the consideration of 
a small section of the public—‘ the lovers of high-class 
music.” Thisis unfortunate, because the most enthusiastic 
lovers of that kind of music figure largely on the list of 
‘“‘dead-heads.” True, these impecunious esthetes may 
in gratitude for favours to come be driven to subscribe, 
but even then the result would be insignificant. To make 
the testimonial worthy the occasion, the general public 
must be asked to contribute. The ex-sheriff is indeed 
a many-sided genius. Not only is he a city magnate, 
but an actor, a playwright, a stage manager, and an 
impresario. In one or other of these capacities he has 
been continually serving the public. Let his testimonial 
then be of a national character. A Sunday afternoon 
should be set apart for admiring thousands to go with 
bands and banners to celebrate his fame in Hyde Park, and 
as they march through the streets accompanying groups 
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of ballet-girls, dressed in stage finery and furnished with 
collecting boxes, should as they dance along assist in 
gathering the offerings of the multitude. 
Yours truly, 
A WoRSHIPPER OF SUCCESS. 





To the Editor of Tue Lute. 

Srr,—*t What a treat to old men,” was the remark I heard 
one greybeard make to another whilst they with myself were 
watching on Bank Holiday the capers cut by a young 
female doing a “turn” at the Moore and Burgess enter- 
tainment. It was with surprise and regret that I found 
my old favourite place of amusement altered in character, 
the change being announced by the single word “ turn,” 
a word which one of the chatty old gentlemen told me 
was the badge of a music-hall show. My ignorance of 
such matters will be pardoned when I state that the 
duties of an appointment, which I have held for twenty- 
five years, in India have prevented me making but a 
short visit to England once in every five yeats. Con- 
sequently I am unable to account for what appears to me 
a degradation in the taste of the public as evidenced in the 
patronage now extended to ‘‘variety entertainments.” 
Perhaps my taste in music will by your readers be pro- 
nounced decidedly “low” when they are apprised of my 
partiality to negro minstrelsy. For all that I am by no 
means ashamed to confess that the pretty tunes and 
choruses sung by men and boys disguised as negroes 
have often given me unalloyed pleasure. But is there not 
a wide gulf fixed between the sentimental ditties of the 
minstrels and the vulgar antics of a variety show? 
Believe me, it is in no spirit of ungallantry that I protest 
against the introduction of ladies on the stage at St. 
James’s Hall. In my judgment they are out of place 
there, and I fear their efforts are calculated to destroy the 
unique character of performances which for so many 
years attracted full patronage to the Moore and Burgess 
entertainment. With regret I sign myself 

A DISCONTENTED SUPPORTER. 





A WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
To the Editor of Tue Lute. 

S1r,—Dwellers in the Faithful City on the banks of the 
Severn are at the present moment, I am told, all agog at 
the near approach of their ‘‘ music-meeting.” Flags and 
bunting are being taken from cupboards, and furniture 
wrappings from the “ best rooms.’”’ My old quarters in 
the Foregate will, alas, be this time either void or occupied 
by strangers, as I am suffering from an attack of gout, 
which experience tells me will for a month to come render 
locomotion impossible. Being then imprisoned within 
four walls, and denied the consolation of the fragrant weed 
and the exhilarating glass, I am driven to seek comfort in 
retrospection. It does not always prove a pleasant exercise, 
but it may now, when the subject drawn upon is such a 
cherished one as the Worcester Musical Festival of 1851. 
Many of the events which then occurred are still fresh in 
my memory. Let me recall a few of the most striking 
incidents of the happy week. On Tuesday, the opening 
day, there was first of all the Mayor's public breakfast at 
the Guildhall, to which 1,000 guests were invited ; then the 
procession of the company, headed by the Mayor and 
Corporation in State, to the Cathedral, wherein Morning 
Service was performed in a most impressive manner, the 
music to Handel’s “ Dettingen Te Deum” being rendered 
by principal singers, assisted by a choir of three hundred 
voices, and a full orchestra. In perfect harmony with 
the sublime themes was the sermon preached by Canon 
Cradock, the most highly respected member of the Chapter 
over which the kind-hearted and well beloved Dean Peel 
then presided. 

On the next morning Mendelssohn's Elijah wasinterpreted 
with Herr Formes in the title-part. On passing through 
the cloisters I caught my first view of the great German 
basso at the moment he was putting a big ae | of sugar- 
candy in his mouth to crunch for the purpose, I supposed, 
of making his voice mellifluous. In a few minutes 
afterwards I was abruptly brought to doubt the efficacy of 
sugar to sweeten tones, for sounds more appalling than 
those with which he delivered the opening passages of 








the oratorio never issued from a human throat. I felt 
as one thunder-struck. In the scene with the Priests 
of Baal he revealed likewise extraordinary declamatory 
power, the scorn with which he uttered the mocking 
words, ‘‘ Call him louder,” being overwhelming. How 
different were his tones in passages embodying Elijah’s 
addresses to Israel’s God! In reciting the words, “0 
Thou who makest Thine Angels Spirits,” the executant 
maintained breadth of tone whilst subduing its metallic 
qualities ; and in singing the air, ‘It is enough,” he, using 
the same kind of restraint, revealed at the same time 
intensity of feeling. That these artistic apparitions were 
few and far between cannot be gainsaid. But though 
often harsh in voice, defective in intonation, and uncouth 
in expression, Formes came by the force of natural gifts 
nearer than anyone else to my ideal representative of the 
Prophet. 

The hero of Thursday morning was Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who, in a selection from Handel's Samson, sang the air, 
‘Why does the God of Israel sleep,” in grand styie. 
Mdlle. Cruvelli, who the day before in Elijah made her 
first appearance at a provincial festival, was now heard in 
an oratorio of a very different character. Until she had 
passed the ordeal presented by the older school of music, 
it could not be said that her triumph was complete. 
Nothing could have obscured the brilliancy of her voice, 
which was of the clarion order. Indeed, it was difficult to 
decide which was the more effective in the air, ‘‘ Let the 
bright Seraphim,”’ the voice of the singer or the tone of the 
trumpet. In point of accuracy, however, the playing of 
Mr. Harper was far less open to adverse criticism than the 
singing of Mdlle. Cruvelli, who found Handel’s divisions 
more difficult to execute than Mendelssohn’s melodious 
phrases. On that morning I heard, for the first time, a 
performance of Spohr’s oratorio, The Last fudgment, and 
the impression it left on my mind will never be obliterated. 
Whilst writing, the beautiful tones of Charles Lockey’s 
voice in the tenor solos seem to be falling softly on my ear. 

In accordance with a custom happily still observed, the 
Messiah was given on the last day of the festival of 1851. 
The performance of the sacred epic was in some respects 
the best I had ever listened to in a cathedral. 
Familiarity with its noble themes enabled the choir tosing 
with unwonted effect. From the joyful opening chorus, 
* And the Glory,” to the sublime ‘“‘ Amen,”’ the choristers, 
under the direction of Mr. Done, maintained a high degree 
of efficiency. Time has not effaced the impression made 
by the dramatic style of Mr. Sims Reeves in ‘* Comfort 
Ye” and “ Thou shalt dash them”’; nor has it brought 
about forgetfulness of the beauty of interpretations given 
of the contralto solos by Miss Charlotte Dolby and Miss 
Martha Williams respectively. To Mdlle. Cruvelli was 
allotted the jubilant strains, “‘ Rejoice Greatly,” and to 
the charming artiste, Madame Castellan, the solo, ‘* Thou 
didst not leave.” Unfortunately, our old favourite, Mr. 
Machin, who had been indisposed all the week, could not 
appear on the platform to arouse the auditors with a 
spirited delivery of ‘‘ Why do the Nations.” With more 
goodwill than discretion, Herr Formes essayed the task, 
which proved altogether beyond his means, the florid 
* divisions” of the air being attacked by the stentorian 
Teuton in a truly merciless manner. But somehow the 
presiding Bishop discovered merit in the performance, and 
was thereby induced to give the signal to the conductor 
for a repetition. In ringing down the curtain upon this 
poor view of scenes witnessed forty-two years ago in 
Worcester Cathedral, I would beg the bored reader to 
extendekind indulgence to 
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“THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD’ 


~ Anthem for Soprano (orTenor) & Bass Solo& Chorus. 
‘ C.J.B.MEACHAM. 
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PATEY & WILLIS,44,GT MARLBOROUGH ST,W. Soprano (Solo 
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